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REVIEWS 281 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development: A 
Study in Social Psychology. By James Mark Baldwin. 
Fourth Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 
Pp. xxvi+606. 

This fourth edition of Professor Baldwin's well-known work 
would call for only the briefest notice, were it not that the new 
matter (which also appeared in the third edition) is almost wholly 
in the nature of a reply to his critics. As one of the critics replied 
to, the writer would like to raise a few questions. 

In replying to certain criticisms Professor Baldwin says that 
he accepts them as a sociologist, but not as a social psychologist (pp. 
6-8) ; elsewhere he insists upon a distinction between social psy- 
chology and sociology (p. 531). In the book as a whole, however — 
which he describes as a text in social psychology — he repeatedly 
refers to his objective point as "a theory of society" (e. g., pp. 90, 
193,294) ;and Book II on "Society" is simply a psychological theory 
of social organization and progress. Professor Baldwin, therefore, 
apparently understands by social psychology a psychological theory 
of social organization and evolution. But wherein does this differ 
from sociology? Is not social psychology defined thus simply the 
psychological aspect of sociology? How can, then, one say that he 
rejects as a social psychologist what he accepts as a sociologist? 

Again, Professor Baldwin says that the "other factors" in the 
social process than imitation, to which his critics call attention, are 
"socionomic" rather than "social" (pp. 5-8). But if the social is 
the interindividual — anything that involves the interaction of indi- 
viduals — as Professor Baldwin himself seems to assume throughout 
the book, how is it that only one native impulse, imitation, can be 
regarded as "social," while all the other native impulses, such as 
rivalry and sex-attraction, must be regarded as merely "socionomic" ? 
No psychological sociologist denies that purely physical conditions are 
"socionomic" rather than "social;" but why mental processes which 
enter into the interaction of individuals quite as much as the imita- 
tive impulse are merely "socionomic" is difficult to see. 

Finally, the whole argument of Professor Baldwin's book is that 
society is a product of self-consciousness; that it depends in all 
phases of its evolution upon the development of the self-thought. 
Accordingly, he finds the matter of social organization to be 
thoughts; and he denies that animal associations constitute true 
societies, since animals do not possess self-consciousness. Does not 
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this make human society a purely intellectual construction? Is not 
this an ultra-psychological view which neither the sociologist nor 
the psychologist who takes biology into account can afford to 
countenance ? 

Many other similar questions suggest themselves ; but these will 
suffice to show that some of Professor Baldwin's critics may feel 
that he has not answered their objections. Elsewhere the reviewer 
has briefly criticized the imitation theory of mental development, 1 
upon which Professor Baldwin's sociological theories rest. 

In spite of all criticisms, however, Professor Baldwin's book is 
an invaluable one to every student of sociology, and it remains, up 
to the present, the only systematic attempt in the English language 
to apply modern genetic and functional psychology to the interpre- 
tation of social organization and evolution. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



Riallaro: The Archipelago of Exiles. By Godfrey Sweven. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. Pp. 

iv-f-420. $1.50. 
Limanora: The Islands of Progress. By Godfrey Sweven. 

New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. Pp. 

ix+711. $1.50. 
It is rare that works of fiction deserve serious notice in a 
scientific journal; but the above two books, written by Mr. James 
Collier, one of Spencer's assistants and compiler of the volumes on 
the French and the English in Spencer's Descriptive Sociology, 
certainly deserve such notice, if any fiction does. They belong to 
the class of Utopian romances, but in breadth and height of imagi- 
nation, in grasp of scientific and philosophic principles, and in 
scientific suggestiveness they are far above most works of their 
class. 

The new Utopia which the author describes is one of an archi- 
pelago of islands, supposed to lie somewhere in the South Sea and 
to be surrounded by a ring of mist which shuts it off from the rest 
of the world. Here, ages ago, a people, already far advanced in the 
arts and sciences, undertook an experiment in artificial selection, 
or stirpiculture on their own population, by exiling to the neighbor- 
ing islands all who varied unfavorably — not only the criminal, the 
vicious, and the physically degenerate, but liars, hypocrites, sensual- 



